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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, including 
postage, two hali-yearly indexes and_two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 
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Manager. ‘The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576), 
where the current issue is on sale. Orders for 
back numbers, indexes and bound volumes 
should be sent either to London or to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


THis month’s number of the Antiquaries’ 

Journal gives us the paper ‘ Early London 
Fire Appliances,’ which was read before the 
Society of Antiquaries last November by 
Lieut.-Col. J. B. P. Karslake. A few 
notes from it may be of interest. The sys- 
tematic and effective use of water to extin- 
guish fires began only in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Before that time no sufficient water 
supply was available, and the principal 
means of preventing the spread of a fire was 
to pull down the burning building with fire- 
hooks. When once water had been brought 
in mains to London from outside, a suffici- 
ency of it was indeed at hand, but there still 
remained the problem of bringing it to bear. 
At first it was conveyed to the scene of 
action in leather buckets passed from hand 
to hand; then fire-scoops and squirts came 
into use; and presently there was developed 
a great squirt which it took three men to 
work. The first fire engine—that is to say, 
a pump mounted on a carriage and capable 
of projecting a stream of water directed 
from a distance upon the fire—was of Ger- 
man origin, but not, strictly speaking, a 


new invention, for similar engines are des- | 


cribed as used in the Roman Empire. Its 
earliest recorded use in London 


is on the. 


occasion of the burning of London Bridge in | 
1633. In the seventeenth century engines | 


were owned by parishes and by the city 
companies. They were of unwieldy size, 


and there is an account of the Great Fire 
of 1666 which notes that in Pudding Lane 
at its start, it ‘“‘ could not be quencht in re- 
gard it was a narrow place where the en- 
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gines could not play.’’ The supply of water 
was yet another difficulty. For some time 
it was obtained by the primitive method of 
breaking the pipes; later plugs for the pur- 
pose were inserted at intervals in the mains. 
Gunpowder was used to demolish buildings 
in the path of the fire, first in the Great 
Fire; and from that time onwards till the 
engine had undergone much further develop- 
ment it is regularly resorted to. At the 
Revolution, one John Lofting came from 
Amsterdam and settled in London. He was 
an expert on fire-engines, and did much to 
improve them. Perhaps the most useful 
novelty he introduced was the hose, though 
it was not commonly employed till after his 
day, and for many years three lengths of 40 
fect was the most that any engine carried. 
The establishment of the first Fire Insur- 
ance Companies at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, put a different complex- 
ion upon the whole enterprise of fighting 
fire. A beginning was made of something 
like a fire brigade and a standard pattern 
of engine, much in advance of anything 
hitherto constructed, was presently adopted. 
Colonel Karslake carries his account to the 
end of the eighteenth century, including in it 
many details which we have not space to 
mention, and, particularly to be noted, nine 
most instructive illustrations from seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century prints, with 
a photograph of a brass fire-squirt which is 
preserved in the Guildhall Museum. 


THE July Number of Old-Time New 

England brings us two main articles, the 
one on the Coffin House at Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and the other about tarring and 
feathering as practised in Boston in 1770. 
Mr. James W. Spring, in the former of 
these, begins with the recent conveyance of 
the Coffin House to the Society for the Pre- 
servation of New England Antiquities, by 
Mrs. Margaret E. C. Merriam, a descendant 
of Tristram Coffin’s, in memory of her 
mother. Tristram Coffin went to America in 
1642, at thirty-three years of age—a Devon- 
shire man, and a Royalist, the only Royalist 
among the early settlers of Newbury. He 
brought with him a wife and five small 
children, and he settled down to keeping an 
inn and plying a ferry. In course of time 
he himself moved away from Newbury, but 
his son, another Tristram, remained behind, 
married there, acquired the land now in ques- 
tion, and prospered in true country fashion 
with some little wealth in flocks and herds 
and in the exercise of the trade of a merchant 
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tailor. A good deal of information has been 
recovered about him and his descendants who 
from generation to generation enlarged the 
old home and then divided it up, as they 
divided up also the land about it. The his- 
tory of the Coffin House as told in this arti- 
cle is worth noting as a good example of the 
steady unsensational rise and progress of an 
American family. 

Mr. Walter Kendall Watkins upon the) 
Boston barbarities of 1770—which are brought 
home to the reader by five lurid illustrations 
—tells us that although tarring and feather- | 
ing is commonly supposed to be a custom pecu- | 
liar to the United States, it seems possible 
that its precedents trace back to the England 
of Richard I. It was a punishment then for 
theft among seamen. He mentions it also 
from Howell’s Letters as a punishment for 
incontinent religious on the Continent in the 
seventeenth century. 

Mrs, Margaret Jewell contributes 
notes on ‘“‘ woven yarn rugs.”’ 
be made by the Shakers, They are said to be 
good both in regard to colour and design, and 
the writer in describing them says that their | 
producers could all draw ‘‘ blummies,”’ a word | 
combined, she thinks, from ‘‘ blossom ’’ and 
““lump,’’ and used as name for the conven- | 
tional, half-geometric, half-natural patterns, 
by which they worked. The number concludes | 


some 


with a short article by Mr. Horace Wells | 
Sellers comparing conditions in Old England 
and New England in regard to the energy 
now needed to preserve what remains of the | 
charm of old villages, against the ravages of 
modern progress. 


LAST Monday The Times gave a few inter- | 

esting particulars about the Vatican post- | 
age stamps which are presently to be issued. 
Although the head of the Pope will not | 
adorn the regular postage stamps of the 
newly-created State, it is understood that 
his portrait, reproduced by the roto-gravure 
process, will furnish the motif of a special 
issue commemorating the restoration of the 
temporal power. These stamps are to be 
printed at the Italian Government Press in 
Turin, and will be followed by a more defin- | 
ite series embracing seven different designs 
by Professor Enrico Federici illustrative of | 
the history of the Vatican, which have been | 
personally approved by Pius XI. The in-| 
scriptions on the permanent postage stamps 
are to read ‘‘ Poste Vaticane.’’ No date | 





Tl d to| 
see ed tp L.| Batchelor in Mufick; 





Our readers may like to note—from the con- 
clusion of this article in The Times—that 
Messrs. Perkins, Bacon and Co., of London, 
are responsible for the designing, engraving, 
and printing of the new postage stamps for 
the Falkland Isles. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From The Weekly Journal or, The British 
Gazetteer, Saturday, July 26, 1729. 





Mr. John Stanley, Organift of St. 
Andrew’s Holbourn, having been at Oxford 
at the Invitation of fome Friends, and play- 
ing before the Univerfity at St. Mary’s 
Church laft Sunday fe’ennight, had the 
Wednefday after an Overture in 8 Parts, and 
a Song in 5 Parts, of his own Compofition, 


| perform’d in the Mufick School; which were 


fo well approved, that the faid Univerfity 
was pleated to prefent him with the Degree of 
and he was alfo 
admitted a Member of Magdalen College. 


On Tuefday laft fourteen young Watermen 
were fent to the Poultry Compter by the 
Rulers of the Watermen’s Company, for ply- 


| ing on the River, without being qualify’d 


according to an Act of Parliament pafs’d laft 


| Seffions, which for the better Prefervation of 


Perfons Lives and their Goods, ordains, that 
after the 24th of June 1729, no Apprentice 


| fhall take upon him the fole Care and Man- 


agement of any Boat upon the River between 
Gravefend and Windfor till fixteen Years of 
Age, if a Waterman’s Son, and _ feventeen 
Years of Age, if a Landman’s Son, and 
unlefs he hath work’d with fome able Water- 
man for two Years at leaft, on Pain of 10s 
on the Matfter. 


On Tuefday Night the Corpfe of Mary 


| Davis, alias Woodward, alias Mr. Brightwell, 
| was interr’d in the Chappel-Ground belonging 


to St. Margaret’s Weftminfter, from her 
Houfe, the Sign of Man’s worft Ills in King- 
{treet. The Funeral was managed in a mili- 
tary Manner, according to her earnest 
Requeft on her Death-Bed. She is faid to 
have born Arms in the late wars in Flanders; 
at leaft, fhe was of Great Service in the 
Suttling Way, and very much beloved by the 
Soldiers. Two Relieves of fix Grenadiers 
each carry’d the Coffin; the Pall was fup- 
ported by as many Serjeants, with a great 


has yet been announced for the appearance | Train of Soldiers, and other martial Cere- 
of either of the Vatican stamp issues. 


| monies. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


VERSES BY WARREN HASTINGS. 
(See ante p. 40). 
V. 


Daylesford house 6th May 1797. 


My dear Baber 
Iam so much pleased with the copy which 
I have just finished of my own portrait from 
an excellent — now in the possession 
of your friend, Mr. Cowper, that I cannot 
resist the tluatia. whiek I feel to send it | 
to you. As an atonement for imposing upon 
you the labor of inspecting it I have associ- 
ated it with a recruit of chilleys.— 
Your affectionate 
W HASTINGS. 


Verses to be inscribed on a portrait painted 
by W. Abbot. 


A a extended fierce from ear to ear, 

With fangs like those which wolves & tigers 
wear; 

Eyes, whose dark orbs announce, and sullen 


A lust of gona and a thirst of blood; 

Such Hastings was, as by the Commons 
pa inted, 

(— Men shudder’d as they look’d and women 
fainted — ) 

When they display’d him to the vacant throne, 

And bad the Peers the labor’d likeness own: 

And such, in all his attributes array’d 

Behold him here, on Abbot’s canvass spread! 

’Tis true to vulgar sense they lie conceal’d, 

To Burke, and men like Burke, alone reveal’d. 

They, their own hearts consulting, see him 
here 

In hues reflected from themselves appear ; 

With metaphysie eye the picture scan, 


Pierce through the varnish, and detect the 


man. 

To Burke it shews a soul with envy curst, 
Malignant, mean, and cruel where he durst: 
To Sheridan, a foe to shame, untrue 

To ev’ry kindred tie, and social too: 


To Fox, a shifting knave, with false pretence: | 


Michael alone descried his want of sense. 

And all in avarice agreed to find, 

Or make, the ruling. passion of his mind. 

Yet he has friends! and they,—nay, (strange 
to tell!) 

His very wife, who ought to know him well, 

Whose daily suffrings from the worst of men 

Should make her wish the wretch impeach’d | 
again, —_— 

Believe him gentle, meek, and true of heart.— 

O Hastings, what a hypocrite thou art! 


| As the dark foil behind ‘the 


VI. 
On the Temple at Melchet.1 


‘a monument, which Osborne’s ardent mind 
For real worth, with erring aim _design’d, 
With blameless rapture I survey, though mine 
The bust, the tablet, and inscriptive line. 
With other eyes than his, who bad it spread 
The beams of glory round my humble head, 
I view the splendid dome, its lustre thrown 
From mine reflected brighter on its own; 
olish’d glass 
Repells the rays, that, ’ere they touch, repass, 
’"Tis rarely found, except whom int’rest 
draws, 
That zeal makes advocates in virtue’s cause. 
But all admire the man, whose gen’rous heart, 
Reproving theirs, assumes a better part; 
Whose virtue yields the praise to virtue due, 
And ev’n its semblance, if he thinks it true. 
For ’tis the will, in Sanscrit lore we read, 
And not th’event, that sanctifies the deed. 
Thus, Osborne, though the judgment pause, 
to scan 
The a gh skill, but more the temple’s 
plan 
Whose chaste simplicity the taste displays 
Of India’s sons in India’s happier days, 
The permanent impression rests with thee; 
bag all the praise.—Be this enough for me: 
To bear contented my accomplish ’d lot; 
Impeach’d, revil’d, acquitted and forgot. 


VII. 


Endorsed :—1810 on the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter. 


Aprit, 1810. 


From the days of Job 
known on record, 
To the triumphs of Plassey’s redoubtable 
Lord, 
The Company traffick’d unheeded. 
She sent her ships forth, the wide ocean to 
roam, 
With rich cargos well freighted, and brought 
richer home; 
And in all she adventur’d succeeded. 


Charnock, scarce 


By oppression provok’d, she to arms had 
recourse, 
And soon made her oppressors submit to her 
force : 
From defensive proceeded offender 
And her courage attemper’d with wisdom 


conspir’d 
To aggrandize her pow’r, till at length she 
acquir’d 


Of an empire entire the surrender. 





1 For references to Major John Osborne and 


| Melchet Park see Warren Hastings’ letters to 
| Edward Baber at cliv, 21, 40, 111, 151, 165, 190, 


210. Hastings dates a letter from Melchet 
| Park on Oct. 30, 1877 (ibid, 150). A note upon 
| the temple and the bust from the pen of Sir 


| Evan Corton will be found ibid, 190. 





~ 





Now the sages in schools of diplomacy bred, 
Civil doctors, divines, and 
said, 
And the Senate affirm’d their opinion. 
That for her, a mere trader, (for what was 
she more?) 
Or her factors and clerks, from her compting- 
house door, 


To pretend to the rights of dominion. 
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state-mor alists 


That to give up the pen in exchange for the 


gun; 
To hold rule over 
won; 
To make treaties; assume legislature; 
Nay, what’s worse, of finance to distribute 
the drains; 
To elicit their channels, and pocket the gains; 
Was to gospel repugnant and nature, 


nations, no matter how 


So they stripp’d off her robe; but the loss to 
atone, 
His Majesty gave her a cloak of his own; 
Lent her armies and fleets for protectors; 
To diminish her cares, and to lighten their 
weight, 


For her guardians appointed the lords of the | 


state ; : 
And a Board to direct the directors. 


Thus equipp ’d, and embrae’d by the beams 
of the throne, 

As once Semele wrapp’d in 
shone, 

Now as meek and resign’d as a martyr, 
With the guilt of imputed offences defil’d, 
By rapacity pilfer’d, by malice revil’d, 

She gave up the ghost. and her charter. 


Jove’s attributes 


ignoble her birth, yet 
may boast, 


That her orb in 


Though 


the colors of glory was lost, 
Like the sun, when he py with Orion; 

This reflection of comfort at least to produce; 

That her greatness arose from the quill of 


a goose, 


And was crush’d by the paw of a 1...ion. 
VITI. 
Endorsed :—1810 Daylesford Grove An Elegy 
by Mr. Hastings. 


DAYLESFORD GROVE: 
~ AN ELEGY.- 


Nine days of dark prognostic had the Sun 

His circling course in cold November run: 

And now to sleep, and all the motley kind 

That fancy generates, his pow’r resign’d. 

Struck by his parting ray, my mental sight 

Piere’d through the gloomy vapors of the 
night; 

Saw forms on forms 
head, 

The Prince of uir his horrid mandates sped. 

Black was his visage, 
eyes 


advance; and at their 


Flash’d livid Jight’nings through the murky | 


skies. 


in death she 


hoarse his voice, his | 
} 
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**“ Come forth,” he cried, ye Demons of the 
North! 

“Come forth 
came forth, 
‘On Daylestord hill your 
deal 

"feel its proud grove my licens’d vengeance 
fee 
‘ But spare the mansion: 
home, 

“* Fair V irtuc dwells, and guards the sacred 
dome. 

“Or wait, till unprotected on his hill, 

3: me owner stray; and crush him, 
will.” 


9 


The Demons of the North 


stormy warfare 


there, her favor’d 


if you 


Here ceas’d the fiend. I saw th’ aerial crowd 

Obsequious rush, each from his buoyant 
cloud: 

I saw their press’d and lab’ring sides enlarge 

And their swoln cheeks the gather ’d_ blasts 
discharge. 


yor paus’d they but with loud and 
lengthen’d blow, 
Wrench’d the tall beech, and dash’d their 


vlories low: 
And groans, and sobs, and shrieks, proclaim’d 
around 
‘The sense of many a lacerated wound: 
Whether within the wood, their native shell, 
Congenial sprites, or Nymphs, or Dryads 
dwell, 
Drink the light sap, the flexile branches ply, 
ve while it lives, and if it perish die; 
Whether perceptive life the plants inform, 
Impart its feeling, and with passions warm; 
Se left, if doubtful, to discussion free; 
While I lament, that ’twas my lot to see, 
(To me sufficient proof, and ah! too dear) 
The prostrate victims, and their woes to 
hear. 
Pride of my shall 
brance dwell, 
On your lost worth.— 
well! 
I lov’d to see your stately columns rise, 
And lift your plumy tenants to the skies; 


lands! long remem- 


Pride of my lands, fare- 


To hear the blackbird’s short, but mellow 
lay, 

And the sweet thrush, that hymns the closing 
day: 


\nd ail the happy warblers of the grove 
Join in one chorus of accordant love. 
Pleas’d I beheld my flock at noontide laid 
Beneath your cool and hospitable shade; 
Nor less th’opposing screen that shew’d, ‘with- 
drawn, 
The bursting prospect of the varied lawn. 
The joy, I da uly felt, by habit prov’d 
A purer int’rest, and its source I lov’d: 
And you perhaps, as love the growth is made 
Of love, the gen’rous sentiment repaid. 
And yet, though Fate your mortal doom 


hath pass’d, 
Not wholly dead, your uses still shall last. 
Your humblest offices shall fence from spoil 
The future harvest in the teeming soil; 
Shall floor the litter’d grain, its shelter form, 
In summer screen if, 


and in winter warm. 
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Your frames compact shall bear the mattrass | 


spread, 

And the soft comfort of the downy bed; 

And minister alke to temp’rate wealth, 

And patient toil, the boon of sleep and health, 

To your rich cabinets shall lie consign’d 

The - een secrets of the statesman’s 
mind; 

The stores which lustre to the fair impart; 


And the sweet intercourse of heart with | 


heart. 
And what, proud spirit, is thy boast, to 
weigh 
Thy might against an unresisting prey? 
Not such the triumph, when thy hand 
unfurl’d 
The banner of destruction o’er the world; 
When principalities and empires fell, 
A mingled wreck, before thy baleful spell; 
And one alone, (—for there a mightier will 
tebuk’d the tempest, and the sea was still—) 
Britain unhurt, the land of Goshen, stoed, 
While all around was darkness, death and 
blood. 
And still it stands; and still, the threaten’d 
state, 
Its sins though many, and corruption great, 
Though expiatory clouds oppress the throne, 
And for the people’s guilt their king atone, 
In greater glory than the past shall stand, 
And a new daystar brighten all the land. 


H. B. 


[We are reproducing in our next number a 
ticket for the Prince of Wales’s Box at the trial 
of Warren Hastings. This has been kindly 
sent to us by Mr. W. A. MacKnight]. 


HERALDRY : TWO OXFORDSHIRE 
DISCOVERIES. 
INCE I began identifying heraldry once 
existent in churches in Oxfordshire, the 
result in discoveries has been surprising. 

1. In the church at North Aston is a small 
lozenge shield of arms fastened on the wall. 
It is ‘‘ unknown ’’--which so often is said 
with regards to tombs and shields, so that one 
ends in disregarding it, and merely sets to 
work to elucidate the puzzle, more interesting 
that cross-words. The tradition attached to 
the shield is an amazing one, and certainly 
original, put forward by a local genius: that 


this shield represents bygone generations of | 
landowners all lumped into the one shield! 
was a widow’s | 


One glance showed that it 
coat-of-arms, with six quarterings for the 
man and six for the wife. The man, ob- 
viously, was one of the numerous sons of the 
family of the Earls of Berkshire, now Suffolk 
and Berkshire ; 
explained by the following marriages with 
heiresses: 1st, Howard; 2nd, Brotherton; 
3rd, Warren; 4th, Mowbray; 5th, Cecil; 


_the husband’s side of this shield. 


and his quarterings were | 
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6th, Knevett. This last marriage was that 
of Lord Thomas Howard, Lord Howard de 
Walden, created Earl of Suffolk, 21 July, 
1603, Knight of the Garter, whose father, the 
Duke of Norfolk, was beheaded in 1572. His 
first wife was the daughter of Lord Dacre of 
Gillesland. His second, Catherine, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Henry Knevet, 
Knt., of Charlton, Wilts, widow of the 
Honble. Richard Rich. So far this completes 
At first I 
thought the wife had been Graham by name; 
and I found that Henry Bowes, llth Earl 
of Suffolk and 4th Earl of Berkshire, married 
his cousin Catherine, dau. of Colonel James 
Graham. She died 1762. The Graham arms 
are escallops on a chief; but suddenly an 
idea came into my mind. Dyve, an old 
family, bore a fess dancettee between three 
escallops. That proved right. From the 
moment I began to work at the shield, the 
quarterings worked out correctly for the 
Dyve intermarriages, viz., 1st, Dyve; 2nd, 
Bray ; 3rd, Saywell; 4th, Wylde; 5th, Hast- 
ings; 6th (?) Ap Rice or Price. 

This being so, it is evident that one of the 
Howards married a daughter of the house of 
Dyve. The Lady Katherine Howard remar- 
ried a clergyman at North Aston, hence the 
shield in the church. This again goes to 
prove the value of careful heraldic identifi- 
cation. 

2. ‘*The Tomb at Westwell, unknown,”’ 
bears a fine figure of a man in an Eliza- 
bethan gown and ruff. The head rests on a 
book. Between the hands is another book, 
and at his feet is a lion. No inscription, but 
three coats-of-arms. That in the centre is 
derived from St, Edward the Confessor, A 
cross fleury between five martlets. On the 
left, a shield with three martlets, perhaps 


Wootton. On the right, Ermine, on a sal- 
tire a crescent. This may be Fitzgerald or 
Yorke. It is obvious the man _ married 


twice, 

It was suggested that the central shield was 
that of his College, but I misdoubted. 

I think this tomb may be identified as 
that of Mantell of Heyford, Co. Northants, 
and I hope some readers of this will send me 
the dates and full particulars of his two 
wives. Sir Walter Mantell married Joanna, 
widow of John Danvers, and daughter of 
John Bruly~so the tomb cannot be his, but 
it is without doubt that of a member of the 
same family, unless, indeed, the Danvers 
| birds are wrongly drawn. Even so, the arms 


| of Bruly are not on the tomb. This tomb 
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has been identified as that of Wootton, a Museum by subscribers and the National Art 
former rector of Westwell, but the whole) Collections Fund. It is now in the Octagonal 
figure and arrangement of the shields is secu- | Court of the Museum, and was found twenty 
lar, not ecclesiastical, and is more like that years ago in Haynes Grange, Beds, having 
of a city magnate or a scholar. Perhaps probably been transferred from Houghton 
Mantell married a daughter of the rector of | House (Bunyan s ‘‘ House Beautiful’) in 
Westwell, Wotton, though I am by no means 1794. Pictures of the panelling and house 
certain that these arms were borne by Woot- interior were published in the Sunday Times 
ton. Baron Wotton bore a black saltire. | for June 9, p. 16, and the exterior in the issue 


The lion at the foot is peculiar, and at for June 3, 1928, p. 18. J 


first I thought it was in allusion to the crest 
of Offley of Madeley, who also bears a cross | pyyzpy WHITE HORSES OF BRITAIN.— 


. ARDAGH. 


between martlets. The Mantell crest has a Tho White Sos of Bitten idan mm 
stag’s head couped at the neck. The family | guard on certain downs and uplands, but why, 
settled in Kent and Sussex. Dr. Thomas when and wherefore they were formed is a 
Mantell, the geologist of Lewes, in Sussex, mystery which will probably never be solved. 
derived from them, so it is said; but I can- The ‘gigantic figures have been made by 
not, so far, find any pedigree of Mantell. cutting away the grass and leaving the form 
K. E. Cope. of a horse in the white chalk beneath. The 

Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. Berkshire White Horse at Wantage which 
ee overlooks the vale to which is gives its name, 


(jURD (OWRA, OR ORA).—This port was is the most famous and can be seen 15 miles 
referred to at cliii. 300; the Solent and | ®@Y- It is 374 ft. long, and is supposed 
Lepe or Leape at clvi. 314, 360. In Robert | 1 have been formed in 871 after the great 
Morden’s map on p. 132 of Camden’s battle of Ashdown. sitet : 

‘Britannia,’ 1722 edition, the port of The Red Horse of W arwickshire is said to 
‘“Owrd ” is given, and to the south-west | commemorate the same victory, but Drayton 


“Mans Owrd Point.’? On p. 210 of the} has it that 


same edition occurs a map of Hants, mark- | oo eee: a ligula 
ing ‘‘Owra.’”’ Having recently produced a} : 


second paper on ‘ Tidal Research and the A peculiarity of the Berkshire horse is 
Physical Characteristics of Southampton | that it — dot and circle eye and 
Water,’ I have received from a correspond- | boasts a beak like a bird. 


ent the following note which was dug out by At Bratton, in Wiltshire, another gigantic 


he Ordnance Survey Archeological Officer :— | White Horse guards the slopes, having been 
ee ee remodelled in 1778. This horse has an 


Bounps or CeELtcer-OrA _ (Calshot - Fawley é : ; : 
parish) Kemble Codex Diplomaticus No. 626 | ©X@ggerate crescentic tail. Smaller horses 
(4.p, 980), The bounds start on the Solent! May be seen at Hinover in Sussex and on 
(Solenta) at the mouth of the Beaulieu River a| Dartmoor, while many remains are to be 
ae nid Lepe ~ ve oe the ae | found on Scottish hills. 
(Dark Water now o the bridge o 1e | ; aye 
Foreigners’ or Welshman’s path (Weal- Patha- | Although supposed by some authorities to 
Brygge) then on Hydding - Hroc (an unidentif- | commemorate victories over the Danes, they 
able brook) then on Bradan - Fleot (broad fleet | 4tTe believed by others to be relics of the Iron 
or estuary, probably Southampton Water). | and Bronze ages, while others again claim 
It is as well to point out that the Ord- | them to be connected with England’s patron 
nance calls the ‘‘Stansore Point’? of the| Saint. ‘‘ St. George ’’ is represented on some 
charts ‘‘ Stone Point’’; the charts place | Of the coinage of England on a horse which 
‘“ Stone Point ’’ further west, where a cres-| May or may not have been white. 
cent-shaped ridge of shingle runs out to sea.| A White Horse, fully harnessed, used to 
There are no signs of stone, save the shingle| be placed at the end of the St. George’s 
beach, at Stansore Point, (i.e. ‘‘ Mans- | Chapel in St. Martin’s Church on St. 


Owrd-Point ’’ of the 1722 map). |George’s Day, but a decree was passed in 
Joun A. Rupert-Jonrs, | Elizabeth’s reign stipulating that there 


| should be no more ‘‘ George or Margaret ”’ 


Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. | (Margaret being pecbadly the cenaet at 


UNYAN’S ‘“‘ HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.’’—A | George). Whether riderless or not the 
pine-panelled room of James I period) White Horse was alluded to as_ the 
has been added to the Victoria and Albert | ‘‘ George.” 
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| 

St. George, as Invictus, the Unconquerable, | 
is supposed to ride a White Horse, as was | 
also the ancient sacred Belin. 

St. George is, of course, supposed to be 
Invictus or The Unconquerable, but it is | 
highly probably that Invictus existed in 
mythology long before St. George, the) 
original really being ‘‘the Faithful and 
True’ (of the Book of the Revelation), who 
yode upon a White Horse and waged war, 
in righteousness, while the Red Horse held 
the power of causing death and destruction. 


Dorotuy M. BusHNELL. 


ROYAL DESCENTS OF THE ENGLISH 
HARCOURTS. — I have recently dis- 
covered four more descents of English Har- 
courts from William I (all through the Km- 
press Matilda). I had guessed that there 
must be several such, including others at 
present unknown to me, and still awaiting 
discovery. There are probably several hun- 
dred thousand persons, at least, in all grades 
of society, who are descended from the famous 
bastard, the great majority of whom, how- 
ever, have lost their pedigrees. The four 
descents not previously recorded by me are :— 

1. Through Joan Stapleton, daughter of 
Sir Miles Stapleton, seventh in descent from 
Edward I, who married Sir Christopher Har- 
court of Stanton Harcourt. 

2. Through Anne Brereton, daughter of 
Sir Randle Brereton, Knight Banneret, 
tenth in descent from Edward I, who married 
John (IL) Harcourt of Ranton Hall, Co. 
Stafford. 

3. Through Anne Brereton, (as in No. 2), 
and Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, brother of 
Edward I, who married John (II) Harcourt 
as above. 

4. Through Margaret Leftwiche,  thir- 
teenth in descent from Edward I, who mar- 
ried 2ndly William Harcourt of Wincham, 
Co. Chester. 

From No. 1 are descended the Harcourts 
of Stanton Harcourt, Ankerwycke (and many 
other branches); also, in the female lineage, | 
the Harcourts of Nuneham Courtenay, Co. 
Oxford, and the other Harcourts of the House 
of Vernon. 

From Nos. 2 and 3 are descended the Har- 
courts of Ranton Hall, Burrough Hall and | 
Tamworth, Co. Stafford, and their numerous 
scattered descendants. 

From Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are descended the) 
Harcourts of Wincham, Co. Chester. 

I shall be glad of additions to this list. I | 
may mention that the French Harcourts, in-| 
cluding the present Duke and Marquis, are 
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also descended from William the Conqueror, 
through Eleanor, daughter of Henry II, who 


| married Alfonso, King of Castile and Leon. 


It may be of interest to add that our own 
Royal Family is descended from the House of 
Harcourt through Marie, Comtesse de Har- 
court and the French branch of the House of 
Lorraine, now extinct. 
Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 
Plymouth. 


CURIOUS MARRIAGE ITEM.—Among 

the despatches from Boston to the Colonial 
Office will be found a copy of ‘“‘ the Massa- 
chusetts Gazette and the Boston Weekly 
News-Letter. Number 3664. Draper’s. ] 
Thursday, December 23, 1773.” 

On p.d I noticed the following, which may 
be of interest to your readers, but I do not 
pretend to say whether it was a serious item 
of news or not: 

resa ADVICES 

Capt. Lee arrived at Salem from Falmouth, 
brought Prints to the 6th of November, which 
contain the following Articles, viz. :— ‘ 


London. Oct, 23. 

Some time ago a lady, in the neighbourhood 
of Durham, married four husbands in the 
space of five years; her maiden name was 
Penny, her first husband’s name Pennyman, 
the second Pennyworth, the third Pennymore, 
and the fourth Pennyless.” 

Evan W. H. Fryers, 
Major. 
Wellington Club, S.W.1. 


{‘PIRIT BRIDE LORE IN THE BUDD- 
HIST SCRIPTURES.—Professor Asin, 


in his book on ‘ Muhammadan Eschatology 


| in Dante’ (Madrid, 1919; London, 1926) 


cites Moslem divines for this idea of the 
spirit bride. In the eighty-second dialogue 
of the Middling Collection in Pali (No. 132 
in the Chinese version of A.p, 398) there is 
a disciple named Realm-warden, who gets 
leave of the Buddha to visit his old home. 
His former wives ask him: ‘‘ What kind of 
heavenly maidens are they for whom thou 
art leading the religious life?’ ‘‘ None at 
all, sisters !’’ replies Realm-warden. Where- 
upon the two wives faint away. The title 
‘“sisters’’ was too much for them. In the 
Book of Enunciations (Udana) Buddha per- 


| suades a homesick disciple to stay in the 


Order by the bribe of a heavenly bride— 


| several, in fact—until the monks tease him 


to Nirvana. 
Apert J. EpMuNDS. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


Readers’ “Queries. 


‘OME VANBRUGH PROBLEMS.—1. In 
‘N. and Q.’ 28. vi. 116, it is stated that 


Giles, fourteenth child of Giles Vanbrugh, 
was 'paptized October, 1676, and _ buried 
March, 1677. His father’s will in the 


Episcopal Registry, Chester, proved by the 
wife as sole executor, July, 1689, leaves one 
share to this son among others. What is the 
explanation ? 

2. The duel between Dudley Vanbrugh 
and his Colonel, Beveridge of the Scots 
tegiment, in which the latter was killed, is 
known to have occurred in 1692. Dudley 
was tried by court-martial at Bruges in 
February of that year and_ acquitted 
(Dalton). Dudley was born in 1677 (‘ N. and 
Q.,’ as cited): he therefore fought and killed 
his colonel at the age of fifteen, and his age 
on commission as ensign (1685), lieutenant 
(1688) and captain (1689) (Dalton) must 
have been eight, eleven and twelve respect- 
ively. Even for the eighteenth century this 
seems impossible! But in 1687 he is 
distinctly referred to in the Army Register as 
holding the ensign’s commission and being the 
“son of Giles Vanbrugh of Chester,’’ which 
puts out of court any suggestion that he 
might have been Dudley, son of William, born 
in 1659. 

5. ‘N. and Q.’ (as cited) gives Kendrick, 
haptized November, 1678, as the seventeenth 
child of Giles Vanbrugh. Should this not 
be Hendrik Vanbrug, who was captain in 


Col. Phineas Bowles’ Regiment in 1708? So) 


far as | have been able to trace there were, 
a are, no other Vanbrughs, Vanbrugs, or 
Vanbrooks in England except this one family. 
HERBERT S. VAUGHAN. 
TYRINITY CHURCH PASSAGE.—Can any 
reader inform me how Trinity Church 
Passage gets its name? It connects Red 
Lion Court with Fetter Lane, which it enters 
opposite the Record office. Was the Rolls 
Chapel, formerly on the site of the Record 
office, ever known as Trinity Church, or was 
there some other church here ? 
A. Hicerns. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH.—On March 


20, 1728/9 the Bank of England paid the | 
Thomas | 
of Sudbury in the| 


sum of £40, under an indemnity, to “ 
Gainsborough, Senior, 
County of Suffolk, Clothie 


r,’’ in respect of a 
bank-note lost by 


‘“Thomas Gainsborough, 


Junior, apprentice to Samuel Stork of Ayloffe 
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| street j in Goodmans Fields, Merchant.’’ Was 
the loser of the note a cousin of Thomas 
Gainsborough the artist, who was born at 
Sudbury in 1727, and is anything further 
known concerning him ? 


W. Marston Acrezs. 
‘Threadneedle Street, E.C, 


OHN PHELPS, THE REGICIDE.—Can 
anyone inform me if any record exists of 
the marriage of John Phelps, the Regicide? 
Authorities are silent on this matter, and I 
have seen no mention of any wife of his. 
The date and place of his death are unknown 
(‘ D.N.B.’ John Phelps). In 1666 he appears 
to have been in Holland (Ibid. and Calendar 
State Papers Domestic, 1665-6, pp. 542, 348 
and 358). Reference is made to him and to 
his memorial, erected in St. Martin’s 
Church, Vevey, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 S. 1, 355, 
380; ii, 174; v. 545; ix. 386. 

The memorial itself is most misleading. 
It states:—‘‘ He came to Vevey and died, 
like his associates, whose memorials are 
about us, an exile in the cause of human 
freedom.”’ 

Edmund Ludlow states in his Memoirs 
that Phelps and Colonel Bisco left him in 
1662 at Lausanne, to trade in Germany and 
Holland, before he (Ludlow) and his friends 
went to reside at Vevey in the autumn of 
that year. 

The memorial was placed in the church 
about 1880 by, I understand, the then chap- 
lain at Vevey on the instruction of two 
gentlemen, w ho, in the words of the memorial, 
were one “‘ of New Jersey ’’ and the second 
‘‘ of Massachusets, descendants from across 
the sea.”’ 

ARMSTRONG WHITE. 


University Club, Suffolk Street. 
[Two OLD CHARADES: SOLUTION 


SOUGHT.—There has been some corres- 
pondence lately in the Press about the correct 


United 


replies to the enigmas and charades over 

: : : ; 
which the young ladies in Miss Austen's 
‘mma ’ spent so much ingenuity. A friend 


of mine, turning out an old desk, probably in 
use at the same date, found two written in 
the spidery calligraphy of that time, and I 
should be very glad to know whether any of 
your readers can give the solution; they may 
have been familiar to many people ‘besides the 
owner of the desk. 


My first’s 


Be . . . 
When you run, without picking your way, 
down the street; 


.the mistake of your blundering 
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My next’s the mistake of your blundering 
hand, 

When you knock down a jug or a_ bowl 
from the stand; ; 

My whole’s the mistake of your blundering 


brains : 
When you talk like a fool, and are chid for 
your pains, 


I am little, she is big, 

I have no hair, she wears a wig 

A leaf wraps me, she has a frame 
Though different, we’re called the same, 
I dwell on a hill, she in a cot, 

She can scold, and I cannot. 


I think I can guess what is meant here, 
but should like to know whether the same 
idea has occurred to others. 

E. ECKERSLEY. 

Dorset House, Rugby. 


ANA SAHIB.—I have been told that it is 

on record that, during the Indian mutiny, 
Nana Sahib was actually captured by the 
British and was escorted through the streets 
of some town (I forget which) by British 
soldiers. As he went along surrounded by 
his guard, he changed his identity and, in 
that way, made his escape. 

I should be grateful to any of your readers 
rs might tell me where the record of this 
is to be found. Might it be in General 
Rawlinson’s MS. Diary, and, if so, where is 
the Diary ? 

DorotHy CuaPiin. 


RADENHAM HAMS. — In his recently 
issued ‘ Penn Country,’ p. 82, Mr. R. M. 
Robinson gives a story which associates this 
black-looking but agreeable article of food 
with Bradenham, Bucks. He has been kind 
enough to give the the whole of the evidence 
in support of this; it is full, but unconvinc- 
ing for reasons unnecessary to state here. 
Enquiries of stores in London brought state- 
ments to the effect that Bradenham is near 
Stoke-on-Trent; in Hertfordshire; and in 
Wiltshire. As a matter of fact, the only 
other Bradenham is in Norfolk, where an 
Fast and a West Bradenham are near Swaff- 
ham. The ‘‘trade’’ lengthens the first syl- 
lable, to rhyme with ‘ trade ” ; both in Nor- 
folk and in Bucks it is short, ‘rhyming with 
‘sad.”’ 

An inspection, possibly too perfunctory, of 
various works such as the ‘O. E. D.’ and 
Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Cookery,’ throws no light on 
the subject ; any reader who can confirm the 
ascription to Bucks will confer a great favour 
upon 

VaLe or AYLESBURY. 
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LIE JOSSET.—Are any particulars avail- 
able of a French printer and publisher 
of the sixteenth-seventeenth century, by name 
klie Josset, who published from the rue St. 
Jacques, Paris, at the sign of the Fleur de 
Lys d’Or? One of his publications was a 
bk yench-Latin ‘ Psalms of David.’ Are there 
any copies of this work extant ? 
N. BE. GaLuaGHer. 


NGLAND QUARTERING FRANCE. — 

A certain ancient borough in which I am 
interested is preparing for a pageant, con- 
cerning a period during the reign of King 
John (1199-1216). Amongst other things, the 
authorities are making banners, pennons, 
heralds’ tabards, etc., which bear the quar- 
tered arms of France (new, and with silver 
fleur-de-lis) with England. 

Am I not correct in assuming these quarter- 
ings to be quite wrong, in view of the fol- 
lowing facts: 

(1) That the first known instance of quar- 
tering in England was that of Edward I’s 
queen Eleanor (died 1290), daughter of Fer- 
dinand III, King of Castile and Leon, who 
quartered the castle and the lion. 

(2) That the first king to quarter the royal 
arms of France with England, was Edward 
ILI, who did so in 1340, upon his claim to 
the throne of France. 

(3) That it was not until 1405, that the 
three fleur-de-lis were quartered, this being 
to conform with the new arms of France. 

(4) That the fleur-de-lis were always gold 
(never silver) upon a blue field. 

I should be pleased to learn whether King 
John ever did,, or had any reason to, use the 
arms of France, quartered or not. 

T. B. JENKINS. 

[We hope the ancient borough will pay heed 
to our correspondent’s well-founded objections. ] 
{()LAF AASTESON IN ENGLISH. — Did 

the old Nordic ‘Dream-Song’ of Olaf 
Aasteson ever appear in an English transla- 
tion? What are the best editions of the 
origina] text of this poem ? 
Orro F. Basier. 


HOST-FAMILIES”’?: ARMIGEROUS 
HUGOS.—Burke, ‘General Armoury,’ 

ed. 1843, attributes to two Hugo families, 
Ar. a lion ramp. sa. crowned or, within a 
borure az. and, Gu. fretty or, within a 
bordure ar., respectively. I have never found 
any person surnamed Hugo bearing either 
coat, and reference to Papworth’s ‘ Ordin- 
ary’ shows that, though modern compilations 
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ascribe these coats to the surname Hugo, they 
are in reality the arms of (?Hugo) Burnell 
and Hugo Audley. Burke has apparently 
mistaken the Christian name Hugh (it would 
appear in documents and on monuments as 
Hugo) for a surname; such mistake might 
easily arise. 

I should be glad of an opinion on this| 
matter. Do these arms appear as “ liugo”’ 
coats before 1843? Should these presumed 
‘* ghost-families ’? have any real existence I 
would welcome information. 

| AS ae B 

15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


IMOTHEUS IN DRYDEN’S _ ST. 
CECILIA ODE (1697). —- The story of 
Alexander incited by Thais to burn Perse- | 
polis is given by Athenaeus, xiii. p. 576¢ 
from Cleitarchus, a contemporary of Alex- 
ander; by Diodorus Siculus (B.c. 50—a.p. c. 
10) 17. 72. §2; by Q. Curtius Rufus (flor. 
a.p. 50) 5. 7. §35; and by Plutarch (a.pD. c. 
45-115). ‘ Vit. Alex.’ cap. 38, m. p. 687, the 
last with some historic doubt, echoed by 
Grote, part 1i, cap. 93. Clio may accept it 
without much demur. 

But Timotheus, whose music had so great 
an effect upon Alexander on this occasion, is 
more elusive. The only reference I can trace 
is in Suidas (twelfth century) sub ‘ Timo- 
theos.’ The passage as it stands seems in- 
complete, and is possibly corrupt; it is 
literally as follows:—‘‘[? It is said] that 
Alexander was fond of listening to music, 
if ever a man was. For Timotheos, the 
clarinet-player [at’Anrns—Dryden’s ‘‘ lyre ’’ is 
an improvement, doubtless, but unwarranted ] 
even before... [hiatus]... who once, they 
say, playing on the at’dds the loud stirring 
tune (dpO@0s vopos) called after Athena, ex- 
cited Alexander by his music to such a pitch 
that while hearing it (i.e., before it was 
ended) he sprang to arms; and said ‘ That is 
the sort of clarinet-tune for a royal ear.’ | 
And this Timotheos, being urgently sent for, 
went up country to him.’’ That is, (?) was | 
sent for by Alexander from Greece to come 
and join him in the East. 

The same story is repeated in Suidas sub 
‘Orthios Nomos’ (not Orthiasmaton, as 
stated in the ‘Class. Dict.’) Nor is 
there anything to the point sub ‘ Aler- 
andros.’ This is all. And one is left lost 


Huaco. 


in admiration of Dryden’s imaginative power, 
—unless there is any further ancient author- 
ity. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ indicate 
any ? 

To forestall trouble and confusion, it may 
be well to point out that another and more 


| earlier one. 
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famous Timotheus, of Miletus, a master of 
the lyre, died B.c. 357, when Alexander was 
one year old. The author of the articles in 
Smith’s larger ‘ Classical Dictionary’ (vol, 
iii, p. 1150) suspects that the later Timotheus 
may be a mere invention, or ghost, of the 
But the instruments differ: and 
Lucian, in Harmonides (m. p. 850) mentions 
a Timotheus of Thebes, auletes, who won a 
prize at Athens by playing a tune “ com- 
posed by his homonym.’’ Was there yet a 
third musician Timotheus ? 


Ss 


HARLES MONTAGU POCOCK AT 
WATERLOO, — At clvi. 423, in the 
‘Story of Buckler’s Hard,’ it is stated that 
‘“Members of the family (Adams) served as 
Officers in the Navy and Army during the 
wars with France, Lieutenant Charles Mon- 
tagu Pocock being at Toulouse and Waterloo.” 
This name does not appear in Charles Dal- 
ton’s ‘ Waterloo Roll Call,’ which was com- 
piled from the lists of Officers in Siborne’s 
‘History of the Waterloo Campaign,’ and 
from all other known sources. It is, however, 


| admittedly not absolutely complete, and if 


the writer of the article could supply the regi- 
ment and service record of this officer, the 
name should be added to the list, while the 
inscription on his medal would substantiate 
the claim. 

G. H. D. 


MANOR OF NUTSHALLING (NURS- 
LING), CO. SOUTHAMPTON. — I 
should be glad of information as to the 
descent of this manor in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
P. D. M. 
Ross OF EASTERFEARN (See clvi. 462, 
s.v. ‘ David Ross, Tragedian ’).—Daniel 
Mackenzie, great-grandson of Colonel Daniel 
Mackenzie (who claimed descent from the 
house of Kintail) married Nans Dunbar, 
descended from the Dunbars of Avoch, by 
whom he had, with other issue, the Rev. 
Bernard Mackenzie referred to by Dr. J. M. 


| Buttocn at ante p. 22 and Elizabeth Mac- 


kenzie, who was married to Alexander Ross, 
merchant. Was this the Alexander Ross, V. 
of Easterfearn, the grandfather of David the 
tragedian ? From whom do the Ross’s of 
Kasterfearn claim descent? William Ross of 
Kasterfearn in 1704 purchased the lands of 
Tarlogie and Cabrossie from David 
McLendris. McLendris is a contracted form 
of Mac-Gille-Ainrias. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 

22, Alexandra Place, Oban. 
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- exiscliger een BEESWING.—This is the 
name of a small village in the parish of 
New Abbey, Kirkcudbrightshire, about seven 
mile south-west of Dumfries. How did the 
place come by its name? 

There is a tradition that the name Bees- 
wing was used as an inn sign at the time when 
the first houses were built, and that it was 
afterwards given to the whole village. Bees- 
wing was a celebrated thoroughbred mare, the 
property of William Orde, of Nunnykirk, 
Northumberland, at the beginning of last 
century. Is there any truth in this 
explanation ? 

H. Askew. 


ORNELIUS NEPOS IN RUSSIA.—The 
London Chronicle of 15 May, 1762, con- 
tains: 

They have lately Printed at the University 
of Moscow, Cornelius Nepos in the original, 
whch is perhaps the first Classical Book that 
ever came from a Russian Press, but will not, 
it is to be hoped, be the last. 

Is this correct? What more is known of 
the book ? 

J. W. F. 


“NO IN ROME AS THE ROMANS DO.” 
—What is the origin of this English 


saying ? 
A. H. C.-P. 


[The ‘O.E.D.’ under ‘ Rome’ gives the first 
example of this saying from Porter’s ‘ Angry 
Women of Abingdon’ in 1599 in the form 
“when a man doth to Rome come, he must do 
as there is done.” The next example is of 1670, 
and the next from Byron’s ‘ Beppo’: “ And 
you at Rome would do as Romans do, According 
to the proverb.”’]. 


} ILKMEN IN POETRY. — In a Boston, 

U.S.A., paper—The C.S. Monitor—for 
March I find a piece of poetry entitled ‘ Milk- 
men,’ signed by George Lawson. I shall be 
glad to learn of other instances where poets 
of any degree have taken milkmen who deliver 
milk as their subject. 


R. Hepcer WaALLAce. 


‘OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Sir 

Francis Burdett, in a letter to Thomas 
Coutts, March 6, 1804, alludes to the forgiving 
nature of Charles James Fox and continues: 
“Jago’s speech to Othello is perhaps not quite 
inapplicable. ‘If you forget, the World will 
call you wise; if you forgive, the World will 
call you good; if you should take her to your 
arms again, the World will call you very, very, 
very good.’ ”’ Can any of your readers identify 
this quotation? It looks as though it came 
from an early nineteenth century adaption of 


Shakespeare’s play. 
M. W. Partrerson. 


NOTES AND 


QUERIES. 


STANLEY OF SODOR AND MAN— ‘A 
MARIAN-ELIZABETHAN BISHOP. 


(clvi. 246, 304, 465). 


‘|; HE following extract hereon is from Joseph 

Train’s ‘ Historical and Statistical 
Account of the Isle of Man from the earliest 
times to the present time,’ in two volumes, 
published 1845 by Mary A. Quiggin, North 
(Juay, Douglas, Isle of Man (Vol. i. pp. 346- 
48) :— 

Thomas Stanley was Bishop of Man in 1542. 
In that year, the act 32 Hen, viii, cap. 31, came 
into operation, for severing the bishopric of 
sodor and Man from the province of Canter- 
bury and making it part of the province of 
York, It may be inferred that previous to the 
enactment of that statute, the Bishop of Man 
had been consecrated by the Metropolitan 
Bishop of England, as he was, at the date of 
the above act, suffragan of that see. These 
measures of the English monarch appeared to 
Bishop Stanley an undue extension of the pre- 
rogative of his crown, and were, therefore, op- 
posed by him; but this collision was settled in 
the year 1545 by the deposition of the bisho 
from his diocese. [Vide Bishop Hildesley’s 
Manuscript in the British Museum, ap. Ward’s 
‘ Ancient: Records,’ p. 89.] When we recollect 
that King Olave, in 1102, then a tributary of 
Norway, granted part of his lands in Man 
towards building the abbey of Rushen, en- 
riched the estate of the church with revenues, 
and endowed it “‘ with great liberties,” and that 
Henry iv, when the Island had fallen into the 
possession of the English, assigned it to John 
Stanley, with all the royalties and patronage of 
the bishopric, it is not easy to discover the 
grounds upon which Henry viii acted in 
assuming the vested rights and property of the 
church, and placing the same at his own dis- 
posal. Bishop Stanley was succeeded by Robert 
Ferrar, who, in the year 1555, was translated 
to St. David’s. The successor in the bishopric 
of Sodor and Man was Henry Man, who did 
not long enjoy his office, as i died in 1556. 
In the same year, Thomas Stanley, the bishop 
who had been deposed, was restored by Queen 
Mary, and at the same time appointed governor 
of the Island, thus becoming what is termed a 
sword bishop. 

Besides wielding the sword and the crosier, 
Bishop Stanley found time, also, to woo the 
muses. Seacome, the historian of the house 
of Stanley, has inserted in his work at length, 
a doggerel poem, with this copious title, “A 
right true and most faithful Chronicle, setting 
forth without any fraud or adulterating 
flatterage, the noble and notable acts of the 
Stanleys (ungentlye to be left out of other 
chronicles); it declareth, also, the Stanley’s 
descent, and how they came, and by what 


means, by the name of Stanley, and commence- 
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ment thereof, good and perfect, agragated and | 
compiled by Thomas Stanley, by permission of 
God, Bishop of Man, alias Soder, in the year | 
of our Lord God. 1562.” [Seacome’s ‘ History of 
the House of Stanley,’ pp. 473-4—Nuttall’s | 
Edition. | 

Mr. Ward, on the authority, I presume, of 
the manuscript which he examined in the 
British Museum, asserts that Thomas Stanley 
died in possession of the bishopric of Man 
[Ward’s ‘Ancient Records,’ pp. 36, 89.] This 
does not agree with the following statement of 
Seacome :— 

“Edward Stanley, who, for his valorous 
actions was created, by his sovereign, Lord 
Monteagle, married a daughter of Sir Anthony 
Brown, governor of Calais, and by her had a 
son named Thomas, who was some time Bishop 
of the Isle of Man, but on the death of his 
father, becoming Lord Monteagle, he resigned 
that see.” [* History of the House of Stanley,’ 
Liverpool, 1747, p. 49.] 

On the resignation of Lord Monteagle, John 
Salisbury succeeded to the bishopric of Man. 


In a foot-note to the above-quoted passage, 
the author, Joseph Train, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
referring to the term ‘‘ Sword-bishop,”’ says: 


Sword-bishop is tantamount to  governor- 
bishop, or military commander of the priestly 
order. When the governor goes in procession 
to the Tynwald, the sword of state is carried 
before him. The term “ sword-bishop ” is prob- 
ably derived from the ceremony observed when 
the offices of governor and bishop were united 
in the same person, a custom that appears to 
be of northern origin. The Bishop of Riga, 
himself a sword-bishop, instituted, in the year | 
1201, the military order of the “ Militia of 
Christ,” composed solely of ecclesiastics. Pope 
Innocent III gave this new order the rule of 
the Templars, and directed them to wear the | 
badge of the cross and sword embroidered on 
their tunics. [Crichton’s ‘ Scandinavia,’ vol. i. 
cap. vi.}] At a much later period, Scotland had 
a civilian bishop. In the Grey-Friars church- 
yard, Biiaberet. is a tombstone bearing the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Here lyes Lord Adam | 
Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney and Zetland, | 
Senator of College of Justice, and one of the 
lords of his majesty’s privy council, who died 
23rd August, 1593, in the 67th year of his age.” 
[‘ Monumental Inscriptions,” Glasgow, 1834, p. 
36.] An equally irregular combination of | 
offices in the same person. 


Another instance of the combination of 
ecclesiastical and political functions in one 
and the same person may be found in the 
position of the rulers of the principality of 
Montenegro until comparatively recent times. | 

The exact words of the Act 33 Henry VIII, | 
cap, xxxi. (1342), quoted by Train, are :— 

That the Bishoprick and Diocese of Man, in 
the Isle of Mann, be also annexed, adjoined, and | 
united to the said Province and Metropolitical 
Jurisdiction of York, in all points and to all | 
purposes and effects, as the said Bishoprick of | 


Chester is annexed, adjoined, and united to the 
same. 

The rights conveyed in this clause are ex. 
pressly reserved in the Act 1610 of entail to 
the Derby family. Earl James respected this 
saving clause more than one which referred to 
the freeholds; on the contrary, Sir John 
Stanley upheld the freeholds and subjected 
the Bishopric and diocese to himself and the 
Manx nation, and not to York. 

There is a record of the finding of “ An 
enquest of the 24 Keys, with the two Deem- 
sters,’’ that the Lord of the Isle is ‘‘ Metro. 
politan and Chief of Holy Church, and that 
the Bishop shall do nothing but as the Lord’s 
pleasure, by reason whereof the Bishop shall 
not present to any benefice within the Isle, 
by reason of any lapse of time, nor other do 
concerning the Lord’s royalty.’’ 

The Sir John Stanley above-mentioned 
ruled the Island-Kingdom from 1417-1430. 
Earl James was the seventh Ear! of Derby 
and ‘‘ Lord of Mann ”’ from 1627-1647. 

If Train is correct in his statement that 
Thomas Stanley, the ‘‘ Sword-Bishop,” 
resigned his episcopal position on his suc- 
cession to the Barony of his father, Lord 
Monteagle, then the statement of Browne 
Willis (quoted by your correspondent), that 
he was ‘‘a base son’’ must be incorrect, as 
an illegitimate child could not inherit the 
lands and titles of his putative father. 

There would appear to have heen two 
distinct clergymen named ‘‘Thomas Stanley,” 
one thereof being the ‘‘ Sword-Bishop ’’ of 
Sodor and Man, and the other the rector of 
Winwick. 

Some sixty years or so ago a booklet was 
in circulation in South-west Lancashire, en- 
titled ‘The Wonders of Winwick,’ wherein 
was related the story of the erection of the 
ynarish church, the site whereof was said to 
have been determined through the peregrina- 
tions of a pig, the name Winwick being 
alleged to he a corruption of ‘‘ win-week’’ or 
‘* week-week,’”? an imitation of the grunting 
of a swine. The work also narrated the birth 
of an infant Cyclops, having one eye in the 
centre of its forehead, in the parish, and 
devoted a considerable space to the gay and 
erratic doings of ‘‘ Parson Stanley.’’ Accord- 
ing to its account, that reverend gentleman 
was married thrice, but none of his wives 
ever hore him a child. Other females in the 
parish and elsewhere were, however, more 
‘* fortunate,’’ and thus in more ways than one 
the Rector was “‘father’’ to some of his 
parishioners. He was fond of cock-fighting 


and “‘ other manly sports,’’ and is stated, on 
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one occasion, to have allowed a bear to be 
baited in the churchyard. 


The Barony of Monteagle mentioned in| 


Train’s ‘History ’ must not be confused with 
the existing Barony of Monteagle of Brandon, 


the latter having only been created in 1839. | 


Henri M. Lion. 


OTATO RINGS (clvi. 442; elvii. 29). — 


The names generally, if not always, | 


applied to silver pierced rings of Irish make, 
measuring about 7 to 9 ins. in diameter, and 
from 24 to 4 ins. high, are a misnomer, These 
rings were made to carry circular dishes, 
plates, or bowls. They are, in fact, pedestals 
or stands. The entries of assay of these rings 
in the books of the Dublin Goldsmiths’ Co. 
date from 1750 onwards, but they are never 
called ‘‘ potato ”’ rings. They were assayed 
and entered as ‘‘dish’’ rings. They were 
used on dining tables from beginnings of 
meals to end, carrying soup bowls; wooden 
bowls for potatoes and other vegetables ; porce- 
lain bowls, dishes and plates for vegetables, 


side-dishes, and sweets; cut-glass bowls and | 


dishes for fruit, and finally the nunch-bowl. 


When not in use in the dining-room, they | 
were taken to the withdrawing room or other | 


sitting-room, and then carried Oriental 
porcelain or other bowls containing ‘‘ pot 
pourri.’” When used for ‘‘ pot pourri,’’ they 
were covered with a silver pierced cover of 
similar design to the ring. 


pervade the room, and prevented wind blow- 
ing the rose leaves about. The pierced cover 
is much tnore rare than the ring. I know of 
five only, four Irish and one English, of that 
period f mean, i.e. 1750-1760. I know of one 
set only (i.e. cover and ring) made for each 
other. I do not say that there are not others, 
but they are very rare. I have never seen 


or heard of, at a public sale, a cover and | 


its ring made by the same man at the same 
time. The early rings are less pierced than 
those of later date. ‘The reason for piercing 
was to allow the heat from the bow] or dish 
to escape and so to prevent damage and 
injury to the mahogany table. It was found 
that the meagre piercing was insufficient to 
protect the table. The open space between 


the silver work was therefore increased year | 


by year, until finally about 1785 some were 
made of a few strands of wire only, the upper 
and lower rings being also of wire. In Cork 
many were made of square (section) twisted 
wire. The most decorative period is between 
1760 and 1780. I have seen a silver ring 
somewhat similar but only about two inches 


The pierced cover | 
enabled the fragrance of the pot pourri to/| 


| 


| high of English make — Queen Anne period. 
| The idea may not have originated in Ireland. 


S1LIGo. 


| ME. COMPTON MACKENZIE’S ANCES- 
TORS (clvii. 22).—I am able to supple- 
ment the particulars given at the reference. 
| Mr. Compton Mackenzie is the great-grand- 
| son, not the grandson, of the Rev. John Mac- 
kenzie, who was a partner in the firm of 
Mackenzie, Son and Grey, wharfingers and 
lightermen on Tower Hill, in the first few 
years of the nineteenth century. John Mac- 
kenzie lived later at Huntingdon, and after- 
wards at Bedford, and died at Leytonstone on 
Dec. 9, 1846, aged 74 years; his widow Eliz- 
abeth died on Oct. 30, 1851, at Tiverton, aged 
73 years. I do not think he founded schools 
all over England, but he and his wife kept a 
school at Huntingdon, I believe. His father 
was John Alexander Mackenzie, the founder 
| of the firm of wharfingers and lightermen, 
and his grandfather was Alexander Mac- 
kenzie. 

John Mackenzie, the great-grandfather 
mentioned at the reference. was a_ ship- 
master of Cromarty, who died in 1746, or 
shortly before that year, leaving five child- 
ren, John, Alexander, Jean, Alice and Mar- 
garet, by his first wife Janet Ross, and two 
other children, probably of a later marriage, 
Justina and Delicia. 

Jean married Robert White, H.M. Agent 
and Consul-General at Tripoli; her grand- 
| daughter, Jannetta Conti, died at Hamp- 

stead on July 18, 1780, and is buried in the 

Parish Churchyard; her tomb has recently 
| heen repaired by Prince Ginori Conti of 
Florence. 

Alice Mackenzie married a Mackenzie 
whose Christian name IT do not know; her 
daughter Jean married John Fraser of Ach- 
nagavin, and their child Dora Loraine mar- 
ried Robert Reid: these two are also buried 
in the Conti tomb in the Hampstead Parish 
Churchyard. 

Margaret Mackenzie inherited property 
from her uncle George Mackenzie in 1764. 

Justina married Henry Davidson, son of 
Villiam Davidson, Town Clerk of Cromarty ; 
she was born in 1734, and died in 1804, and 
is buried in the Conti tomb. 

Delicia was born in 1739, and died in 1806, 
and married William MeNeil, and is buried 
in the Conti tomb, together with her daugh- 
ter Jannet Reid and her grandson Hugh 
Reid. 

The marriage licence of Justina Aikman 
Mackenzie and Henry Davidson at All Hal- 
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lows, Staining, is dated 9 Oct., 1758; that 
of Delicia Mackenzie to William McNeil at 
St. Katherine Coleman is dated 4 Sept., 1766. | 

John Alexander Mackenzie married first | 
Susannah Compton, and secondly Mrs. Sarah | 
Vaughan of Watford, widow—marriage 
licence at All Hallows, Barking, 7 Aug., 1777. | 
The Rev. John Mackenzie was the only child 
of the first marriage; Mary Jane Mackenzie, | 
a child of the second marriage. 

Much information about Janet Ross can be 
obtained from ‘Notes on the Ross Family,’ | 
which appeared in Scottish Notes and | 
Queries. Prince Ginori Conti has a grant of 
arms by Lyon King of Arms dated 23 Dec., 
1769, giving a certain amount of informa- 
tion. I can give information about the | 
descendants of the Rev. John Mackenzie, if | 
desired, and I have a copy of ‘ Rejected Ad- | 
dresses’ that once belonged to Mary Jane 
Mackenzie, the gift of her friend Harriet 
Auber; a photograph of a portrait of John | 
Alexander Mackenzie, and a photograph of 
the Grant of Arms to Janet Conti White, | 
together with a few other family relics. 


STEPHEN MIALL. 


\ ILK DRINKS IN AMERICA (elvi. 442, 

s.v. ‘ Auld Man’s Milk ’).—-Non-alcoholic 
indeed, and really made of milk, is the popu- 
lar American synthesis, malted milk. Com- 
mercially supplied in powder form, it may be 
dissolved in milk or water for a drink. The 
powder is also made up in tablets, eaten for 
their concentrated food value. But the form 
in which malted milk is most liked is that 
in which it is served at the soda fountains 
and luncheonettes throughout the land. 

The soda-dispenser, or ‘‘ jerker,’’ a deft and 
personable young man attired in linen cap, 
jacket and apron, takes a nickled quart 
tumber, flips into it ice cream about the size 
of a tennis ball, injects a spurt of flavouring 
syrup (chocolate is the favourite, but it may 
be vanilla, strawberry, banana, coffee, or any 
number of others), plunges in a gill or two 
of milk, besprinkles this with a tablespoonful 
of the malted milk powder (automatically fed 
into the tumbler from the mouth of an in- 
verted glass jar with a stop-cock) and sets | 
the mixture churning with a small revolving 
flail attached to an electric motor. Thus far 
the process has consumed a quarter of a| 
minute. While the mixture is being churned, 
the dispenser places a spoonful of whipped | 


cream (stiffened with marshmallow) in the| 
glass or paper cup before the person served, | 
and tosses beside it a waxed paper envelope | 


| two beaten up with it, 


| correspondent is not correct. 


| so called 


containing two or three little sweet cakes, 
After a minute the malted milk is taken from 
the flail and poured from the nickled tumbler 
into the glass, a smooth, thickly foamy liquid. 
Generous fountains supply about two glassfuls 
of the beverage, the residue of which the 
drinker himself pours into his glass, as he 
empties it, from the mixing container. This 
highly nutritious drink may have an egg or 
besides. It is 
esteemed because a hurried worker may, 
standing at a counter, be served and imbibe 
the equivalent of a light luncheon in two 
minutes. 

Ice-cream sodas, as they are prepared at 
these fountains, have a dash of milk and a 
blob of whipped cream added to their ball 
of ice cream, flavouring syrup and carbonated 
water. 

Another well-liked drink, known as “ black 
cow,’’ is made by pouring root beer over 
vanilla ice-cream. 

Paut McPuartin. 

Winnetka, Illinois. 


OLONEL TULLY (clvi. 408, 449). — You 
published at the second reference an 
interesting note on the Tully name. The 
writer connects, rightly I think, the late 
Colonel Tully with the family of Tullys who 
were born in Dunmore, Co. Galway. This 
is a small town celebrated for being the birth- 
place of the Ouseley family, two of whom were 
distinguished scholars and Persian diplomats. 
Their nephew was the Rev. Gideon Ouseley. 
Tt is also the birthplace of Mossop the actor. 
The father of a present-day actor, George 
Tully, well-known on the London stage, was 
also born in Dunmore. As regards the widow 
of Thomas Dominick Tully, secretary and 
general manager of the London Gas Light and 
Coke Company some fifty years ago, your 
She did not 
marry secondly General Thorndike, R.A., but 
his brother, Andrew Snape Thorndike, 


| solicitor, of Southampton and Registrar for 


the County Court. I am married to his 
grand-daughter, whose paternal grandfather 
was William Mackay, solicitor, of Southamp- 
ton, but T. D. Tully’s eldest son is Cornelius, 
after his uncle, Surgeon-Major 
Cornelius Tully, who was at Waterloo and 
who died some few years after at Boulogne 
from the effects of exposure in that campaign. 
Mr, C. Tully is the inventor and patentee of 


| the Tully Gas Plant. 


R. J. Ketty. 
Hymany, 7 Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 
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RADITIONS OF JUDGE JEFFREYS 
(clvii. 25).—Jeffreys is associated with 
several places in Bucks; his patent as baronet 
in 1681 describes him as ‘‘ of Bulstrode,’’ and 
the house which he built, or re-built, there 
was completed in 1686. He is said to have 
puilt the Greyhound Inn at Chalfont St. 
Peter, and to have lived at the Grange in 
that parish whilst his house was building. 
The late W. H. Summers (‘ Jordans and the 
Chalfonts,’ p. 95) does not believe this; he 
also relates a legend about a portrait of the 
Judge supposed to have been in the Grange, 
without credence. 

The ‘ Victoria County History,’ iii. 196, 
says that ‘‘ the capital messuage called Chal- 
font Place or House was bestowed by the 
King upon Jeffreys in 1688. It is possible 
that this grant never took effect,’ ete. 

He purchased Fulmer (Lipscomb iii. 498) 
and Charles Dyve, his son-in-law, afterwards 
possessed that property and sold it about | 
1706. 

Jeffreys is said to have lived at Welwick, | 
in the parish of Wendover, ‘‘ but probably | 
without foundation’’; (Dr. H. L. West, 
‘History of Wendover,’ p. 50); it is there- 
fore idle to repeat the legends which asso- 
ciate him with that fine house. 


VALE oF AYLESBURY. 


LIASES OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY (clvi. 460; clvii. 29).—An interest- | 
ing example occurs in the family of Warren 
alias Waller, of Bassingbourne, Co. Cam- 
bridge, and of Ashwell, Co. Herts. | 
Apparently a family of small yeomen and | 
country tradesmen in the sixteenth century, 
this alias persisted for about a hundred years. 
Eventually the ‘‘ Warren’ ceased and the | 
‘Waller’? became the recognised surname. 
Their descendants appear in ‘ Landed Gentry’ | 
(Ireland), and in the Baronetage under the | 
name of Waller. | 
There is nothing to account for the use of | 
the alias Warren; but the College of Arms, I | 
think in the early seventeenth century, ad- | 
mitted the right of the Wallers to bear the 
arms of de Warrenne, and that historic sur- | 
name is still in use in the family as a} 
Christian name. The Wallers of Groom- | 
bridge, Co, Sussex, made no claim to de | 
Warrenne arms. | 
A short while ago I presented to the Lewes | 
Society of Genealogists a large collection of | 
notes regarding the Warren alias Waller | 
family. The alias occurred both in parish 
registers and in suits in the Courts of | 





Chancery, but I was unable to discover any 
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reason for its use, or to prove whether at an 
earlier date the family had been known as 
Warren or as Waller. 

P. D. M. 


OYNGE FAMILY OF COUNTY SALOP 

(clvi. 443; clvii. 30).—Early this month I 
searched the Quarter Sessions Indictments for 
the County of Warwick from 1631 to 1670. 
In March, 1707/8, Richard Synge, of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, was indicted ‘“‘ for that on 
the 6th day of June last past’’ he ‘‘ did 
speake severall scandalous words agt. Sr 
Henry Parker Baronett & Hugh Brawne Esqr 
two of her Mties Justices of the peace for this 
County and other Justices . . . saying that he 
had been lately before severell Justices of the 


| peacs and there was not one honest Justice 
| amongst them.’”’ 


No doubt he was made to ‘‘ Sing very 
small ’’ after the Justices had dealt with him. 

I think the surname is uncommon, for I 
Synge, or 
variant. 

I have consulted my copies of the printed 
registers of Stratford-upon-Avon. These com- 
mence in 1558. Baptisms continue to 1652, 
marriages to 1812, and burials to 1652/3. The 


| only likely variant of Synge is a burial on 
113 July, 


1609: ‘‘ Thomas Crocket alias 
Synger.’’ In the indictment, the man’s 
occupation is, I believe, given, but I was 
unable to be certain of the same. 

Hersert Soutuam. 


ILLIAM JONES (clvi. 407, 445; clvii. 
30).—See an unanswered query at clii. 9. 


| The British Museum has two prints of Jones, 
| one from a portrait in the possession of his 


son-in-law, Edward Walker, and the other 
from one in that of his executor, William 
Stevens. Does any reader know the present 
whereabouts of either of these paintings ? 
R. R. A. W. 


{) MONTI, SCULPTOR, (clvi. 24).—There 
* was an old Italian sculptor, a Signor 
Monti, who came every evening regularly to 


dinner during the ’seventies and early 
eighties, at Gatti’s Restaurant, in the 
Strand. He was a widower, and his bed- 


sitting-room was in one of the old houses 
(now demolished) at the back of the present 
Tivoli Picture Theatre, in the Strand. He 
was an intimate friend of another Italian, 
Roberto Setti, who married a near relative 
of mine. Setti often told me that Monti’s 
most remunerative employment was sculp- 
tural work on marble tombstones. Monti 
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married a pretty London flower-girl, and was 
much distressed when his wife died of con- 
sumption after ten years of happy married 
life. Ife was the great-nephew of Vincenzo 
Monti (1753-1828), the celebrated Italian poet 
and dramatist, and panegyrist of Napoleon. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


YROSCENIUM MOTTOES (clvii. 25).— 


The Pavilion on Hastings Pier (burnt | 


down about twelve years ago) had on_ its 
proscenium the line from ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ Act v, ‘‘ Our true intent is 
all for your delight.’’ I cannot give the date 
of decoration more exactly than that it was in 
or before the eighties of the last century. 

During the war the Old Vic. had over its 
stage the last three lines of ‘ King John.’ 
The management of that theatre could no 
doubt give Mr. McPuarrin the date this 
motto was put up. 

G. CROSSE. 


The royal theatre of Kjobenhavn has this | 


motto : Ej blot til lyst! (‘ Not only 
for delight! ’’). 
Orro F. Basier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


RITANNIA AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
 (elvi. 99; clvii. 30).—I know of two in- 


stances of the above Christian name, as} 


follows: Olivia Serres, 1772-1834, 
painter to George IV, 
title, Olivia, Princess of Cumberland, daugh- 
ter of Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, 
brother of George III, had two daughters, 
the youngest being named Britannia Serres 
(1802-1867) and she (the latter) also named 
her eldest daughter Britannia. 
A. R. B. 


EBE AND THE MILKY WAY (clvii. 


landscape- 


25).—On first thoughts it may seem that | 


Smith’s omission of any mention of Hebe’s 
fall is due to prudery or to remissness, more 


especially as Lempriére, in the edition that | 


I have seen, gives a fairly full account of 
the catastrophe. But Smith probably omitted | 
it, and rightly, because he did not consider | 
that it was classical. Hebe’s fall, as far as 
I know, is not represented on any Greek vase 
or on any piece of classical sculpture. The | 
tale was told in Latin by Boccaccio, but it | 
does not appear that Boccaccio was the in- 
ventor of it, for he found it in a manuscript 
that he received from Paulus of Perugia, and | 
Paulus probably got it from Barlaam. The | 
story has had a considerable vogue and per- | 


or, to quote her correct | 


| mous, and will be found in Dana’s 


: a WANTED (clvi. 


haps some additions. Lemercier, for in. 
stance, a dramatist at the time of the French 
Restoration, alluded to it, and attributed the 
fall of the goddess to the fact that Bacchus 
was pursuing her round the celestial table. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


[ox- -HUNTING IN AMERICA (elvi, 319, 

359, 414, 429).—In Chile (S. America) 
many people are doing fox-hunting for sport 
as in England, especially in the southern 
part, say in the country lying between 
Santiago and Valdivia. 


J. FB. G. 


JAPANESE BORROWING OF EURO. 

PEAN WORDS (clvi. 298, 373, 464; clvii, 
28). — I would suggest that the Japanese 
wata ‘‘ cotton wool’’ is derived from the 
Dutch word for cotton-wool, i.e. ‘‘ Watten,”’ 


Eric Sit. 


REV: JOSEPH HUGHES (clvi. 407).—The 

following is an extract from Mr. William 
Canton’s ‘ History of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society,’ vol. i 

The Rev. Joseph Hughes was born at Hol- 
born on the ist January, 1769, took his degree 
at Aberdeen, where he formed the first Sunday 
school in the district, and was for some time 
Protessor at the Baptist College at Bristol, 

He died on October 3rd, 1833, Of his 64 
years of life, thirty had been spent in the ser- 
vice of the Society; in whose advocacy and 
defence he had employed an eloquent tongue 
and a prompt and convincing pen; to whose 
councils he had brought wisdom, resourceful- 
ness, moderation and graciousness of disposi- 
tion. 

He was buried in Bunhill Fields, the resting 
place of John Bunyan, the mother of the Wes- 
leys, of many more whose names are beloved 
and reverenced. 


Britisn AND ForeIcNn Brpte Socrety. 


A BORDER BALLAD (clvii. 24).—Accord- 

ing to the ‘ Cambridge History of English 
Literature,’ the song ‘‘ Willie’s gane to Mel- 
ville Castle’? is anonymous, and is probably 


| not of earlier date than the eighteenth cen- 


tury. Granger’ s 


‘Index to Poetry and 
Recitations ’ 


states that the poem is anony- 
* House- 
hold Book of Poetry,’ published by Appleton. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
462).—2. This 


poem, the title of which is ‘The heavens 
peaee Thy glory,’ was written by T. Whyte- 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Library. 


Stephen Hales, D.D., F.R.S. An Eighteenth 


Century Biography. By A. E.  Clark- | 
Kennedy. (Cambridge University Press. 
15s. net.) 


E should note Dr. Clark-Kennedy’s Life 

of Stephen Hales as one of the important 
biographies of the year. It is perhaps 
astonishing that a formal biography ot Hales 
has not appeared before. He has hardly a 
1ival among eighteenth century men of science 
in the variety of his achievements. He con- 
tributed much to pure knowledge, especially 
by experiments on blood-pressure, and on 
the rise of sap and modes of nutrition and 
respiration in plants. He 


that sober, firm 





Princess Dowager of Wales chief among them. 
Withal people saw in him an example of 
and manly piety, which is 
one of the characteristics of the finer minds 
of the century. Dying in 1761 at the age of 
eighty-four he left a great reputation abroad 
as well as in England. His book ‘ Vegetable 
Statics’ had been translated into French by 
Buffon in 1735, and ‘‘Haemastatics” into French 
in 1744 by De Sauvages; and before the fiftie 
of the century were out both had appeared in 
German and Dutch and Italian, 

A word must be said, nevertheless, about 


‘certain limitations in this admirably organ- 


} ized mind and character. 


contributed no. 


less to the discovery of principles and devices | 


of practical utility, of which the most con- 
spicuous is his invention of the ventilator. 
In fact, it is to his insight and ingenuity that 
we owe the first conception of the manifold 
benefits of aeration, The physicist and 
chemist of the present day may look back with 
some envy to the position of the 
philospher in Hales’s generation. ‘The great 
Baconian tradition of experiment 
firmly established, and the exhilaration of ex- 
perimental work was being tasted to the full. 


natural | 


was then. 


It need hardly be 
a harsh word, if we consider fairly the public 
opinion of the time, and remember that it 
would be unjust to require him at all points to 
show himself ahead of it. Dr. Clark-Kennedy 
points out that while greatly concerned to 
ameliorate conditions for slaves, especially 
aboard ship, he had no inkling ef wrong in 
slavery itself, But the reproach which to 
many modern minds will tell most heavily 
against him is that, in days when anaesthetics 
were unknown, he performed experiments on 
animals by vivisection, His discoveries in 
blood pressure were made by this means. In 
his defence it may be urged—as his biographer 
points out—that operations on human beings 


|had then to be performed without an anaes- 


The whole world lay open as the field for re- | 


search, without much division between its 
parts. Scores of familiar facts awaited ex- 
planation, and one could attack the problems 
they offered directly, having to acquaint one- 
self with comparatively little earlier work upon 
them. ‘These were conditions to call forth 
most happily the intellectual energies of the 


typical man of the eighteenth century, with 
his robust strength of mind and _ his _ inde- 


pendent individuality; and one of the pleasing 
features of Hales’s life is its intellectual 
happiness. A shrewd test of reality in this 
is a man’s attitude towards worldly advance- 
ment. By that test Hales’s inward satisfac- 
tion stands clearly revealed. Born and bred 
a gentleman of good standing and descent he 
wanted nothing more in that kind, and 
turned his back upon preferment. 

His scientific pursuits, 
means precluded  beneficence. He 


however, by no} 
took a} 


thetic, and that the standard concerning 
infliction of pain was then, necessarily, very 
different from what it has since become. It 
may also be noted that this work upon the 
circulation—which made definite and import- 
ant contributions to physiology—was under- 
taken when Hales was still a young man, 
at the age when enthusiasm for studies, if 
it exists at all, is apt to be at its highest and 
correspondingly regardless of all stops and 
hindrances. 

Dr. Clark-Kennedy writes not only compet- 
ently but also clearly on the scientific topics 
that here come within his purview, and gives 
us adequate sketches of Hales’s friends and 
fellow-workers. There are numerous excellent 
illustrations. 


| Scratch Dials. Their Description and History. 


share in several important enterprises for the | 


Oglethorpe in the 


public good—supporting 
He was 


development of Georgia, for example. 


active in promoting measures to thwart the | 


disastrous traffic in gin; and in that business. 
as well as in the efforts necessary to get 
proper ventilation in ships and in prisons for 
the sake of the health of prisoners and ship- 
men, he showed both a compassionate human- 
ity and a sturdy tenacity of purpose. 
Meanwhile, by profession, he was a parish 
priest and doctor of divinity, whose preaching 
and care of his flock brought such numbers to 
Teddington Church that this had to be en- 
larged—not without drawing on the parson’s 
own liberality. He was also a most acceptable 


neighbour to sundry distinguished persons of 
the time—Pope and Lady Suffolk and the 


By Dom Ethelbert Horne. Wessex 


Press, Taunton. 2s. 6d. net). 
EW minor antiquities have lately aroused so 

much interest as the seratch dial. Lest any 
reader remains ignorant of what this is, let 
it be said that it is a dial incised outside the 
church on some conspicuous stone of the 
fabric—roughly incised, with style-hole, and 
only such lines marked as served the immedi- 
ate purpose in view. Though it is but within 
the last fifty years that much study has been 
bestowed upon them, the markings—which are 
to be found on many old churches all over 
England—had been observed long before, not 
altogether to their advantage, for idle or 
over-wise persons have sometimes obscured 
their witness by completing the pattern or 
otherwise defacing it. Dom Ethelbert Horne, 
after instructing the reader how best to search 
for and describe scratch dials, and pointing 
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features of ten types 
into which they may be classified, has no 
doubt about their use, and fixes their date 
with every appearance of probability. They 


out the characteristic 


were designed principally to shew the hour of | 


mass, secondarily to shew that of vespers, and 
they came into use after the Saxon division 
of the day into four tides had been superseded 
by the division into twelve hours, and before 
a clock had been set up in the parish. This 
period would fall at a different time, and its 
duration would be different, in different 
places. It is of great interest to learn that 
there is good evidence for thinking that the 
use of scratch dials was brought to us from 
Normandy. Many churches in Normandy 
still bear them. When the learned author of 
this delightful little book pleads that “ there 
is a certain human interest attaching to 
them ” we think he understates his case. As 
he says, the church services were undoubt- 
edly regulated by the scratch dial in most 
country places, and with the services there 
naturally went also regulation of times for tem- 
poral affairs. Again, it seems clear that the 
scratch dial was never the work of a_ pro- 
fessional; it was scratched, in the most con- 
venient place, whether for the operation 
or for use, by any — sufficiently handy 
person, the sexton perhaps, perhaps the 
priest himself. There were the hole; 
peg (sometimes of latten, more often, it would 
appear, of wood); a principal line, running 
down to about where VIII now appears on 
the clock-face, to denote mass-time, 9 a.m.; 
and subsidiary lines p.m., in many examples, 
to show the time of vespers. A noon-line is 
found in every dial so far examined, 
question has been raised 
that might denote. We should conjecture that 


’ 


this one line was in part a true time-marker, | 
and in part—its perpendicularity making it so | 


as guide to the cutter 
that the 


unmistakeable—useful 
of the dial, and as demonstration 
mass-line had been well and truly laid. 
the chapter about the positions in which these 
dials are found, and in the explanation offered 
of the occurrence of several dials on one church, 


we further see what light may be thrown by | 
them upon the history of the fabric, and per- | 


haps of the churchyard. The importance of 
comparing numbers of the dials, and again, 
for this purpose, the importance of photo- 
graphs, are points much emphasized. Sixteen 
excellent photographs illustrate the little 
book; all are taken from Somerset churches, 
for there is no noteworthy difference between 
one part of England and another in this 
matter. It was a good thought to have the 
page which gives a suggested form for the re- 
cording of a scratch dial, followed by four or 
five blank leaves for notes, and we confidently 
expect that a copy of this book will accompany 
many a holiday-maker (it will go into a jacket 
pocket) and receive his observations on many a 
delightful find. 


the | 


and | 
about what service | 


In | 


Stuart Politics in Chapman’s ‘Tragedy of 
Chabot. By Norma Dobie Solve. (Univer. 
sity of Michigan). 

| | genes the point of view of mere workmanship 

this book is too wordy in style, and, in 
general, too long. ‘lhe discussion would have 
gained greatly by being more serried. Repet- 
tions occur with unnecessary frequency, and 
points, soon made clear enough, are laboured 
almost into tediousness. We say ‘‘ almost” 
advisedly, for the writer is so obviously inter- 
ested in her subject, has looked into it so tho 
roughly and thought about it so intently that 
she is able to give some life and vigour even to 
her occasional prolixity, and where she is at her 
best is very good indeed. We find this with 
the more pleasure, because while there is often 
much to commend in the published University 
studies which come to us from America, we 
often observe about them also a certain life. 
lessness, not effectively dissembled by the jaun- 
tiness of diction which is sometimes assumed. 

Miss Solve had all the inspiration of a good 
subject, one which called for close work, acute 
judgment, and a sufficient knowledge of both 
French and English literature and _ history, 
Her aim is to prove that Chapman’s ‘ Tragedy 
of Chabot’ embodies a theme chosen for itg 
adaptability to a situation at the English Court 
| which Chapman had under his very eyes, and 
elaborated with a definite purpose. Chabot was 
an Admiral in the reign of Francis I, for some 
time extremely acceptable to the King, who fell 
out of favour for no good reason, and was 
brought to trial on no good ground, though 
much, that could not be proven, was alleged 
against him. In the end Francis moved to be 
| reconciled but Chabot, broken by his master’s 
| injustice, soon after died. 

Such is the story as told by Pasquier, ‘ Les 
Recherches de la France’; Chapman’s play ex- 
pands and changes many _ particulars; some 
fresh characters are added; the hero is made 
the embodiment of virtue and courage endur- 
ing injustice. The English counterpart of 
| Chabot, it is Miss Solve’s argument to show, 

we are to find in Somerset at the moment 
| When, having been displaced in James I’s 
favour by Villiers, he had stood his trial on 
the accusation of complicity in the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury. Chapman’s purpose in 
writing the play was to recommend him—once 
his patron and in whose innocence he seems to 
have believed—to the King’s mercy. The part 
played by Bacon in the trial is to be remem- 
bered in this connection. The contention is an 
interesting one, and it is supported by a review 
of the historical facts and a close study of the © 
play, especially there where it diverges from 
the French source. If Miss Solve is right it is 
reasonable to concur with her in fixing the date 
between 1621, the year of Bacon’s disgrace, and 
1624, the year of Somerset’s pardon. Miss Solve 
agrees with the view that the play is Cha 
man’s _ essentially, and that Shirley merely 
revised it. 
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